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“‘ Whatever tends to diminish in any country the number of artificers and manufacturers, 
** tends to diminish the home market, the most important of all markets for the rude produce 
“‘of the land; and thereby still further to discourage agriculture.’—Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations. 
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HAMILTON, No. I. 


IT is a subject of equal regret and astonishment, that, in some of the 
most important discussions in congress, assertions are made, which, to speak 
in the most guarded language, cannot be borne out by facts. Presuming 
that the gentlemen by whom they are hazarded, really believe in them, it 
affords a melancholy proof of human fallibility, and how liable we are to 
be Jed astray by the support of an hypothesis. Circumstances of this kind 
take place with gentlemen, otherwise of the most distinguished talents ; in 

roof of which I shall state a case of recent occurrence. 

That Mr. Webster, one of the representatives from Massachusetts, is a 
gentleman of towering mind, and, in point of honour and integrity, of the 
most unblemished character, will not admit of a moment’s dispute. The 
latter points shelter him from any accusation of attempting wilfully to mis- 
lead or deceive. And yet he has recently fallen into as egregious errors as 


the humblest man in congress could. When such men— 
* Go astray— 
“ Their stars are more in fault than they.” 


Heaven, therefore, help subordinate minds: their chance of escape is as 
one to fifty. 

The distress of the country has been among the strongest motives alleged 
by the advocates of a radical change in our policy. It was believed that the 
existence of this distress was too generally known, to admit of doubt or 
denial; and it has been proved by strong facts and fair inductions, that it 
was the necessary and inevitable result of our policy. And unless it can be 
fairly traced to some other cause, no man interested in, or desirous of pro- 
moting, the welfare of the nation, should hesitate about the propriety of a 
change. 

It was not pretended, however, that this distress was universal. Far 
from it. In the deserts of Arabia there are oases which delight the eye— 
and so it is with nations in disastrous periods. Many parts of Spain and 


_Ireland, two of the most unfortunate countries in Europe, have been pros- 


perous in the worst of times. Fortunes were made in the United States in 
1784, 5, 6, and 7, although three-fourths of the nation suffered intense dis- 
tress. The same observation applies to the years 1819 and 1820, when 
bankrupcy, sheriffs’ and marshals’ sales, and applications for the benefit of 
the insolvent laws, were so general. 

But whatever doubts might hang over the extent of the suffering, it was 
not conceived possible that it could or would be asserted, that the situation 
of the country was generally prosperous. 
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How strange soever such an assertion may be, it has been made on the 
ist inst. by Mr. Webster, when, warmed into a species of enthusiasm, he 
descanted on the happy and prosperous situation of the United States, be- 
fore the assembled representatives of the nation, and a crowded auditory, 
many of whom must have wondered what portion of the country had sat for 
the glowing picture. Certainly neither the district in which the orator dis- 
prayed his talents, nor the adjacent states could acknowledge the likeness. 
ut I present the language of this gifted gentleman, as reported in the 
Washington Republican of April 2:— 

“ Te was so happy, however, as entirely to differ with the speaker in the picture of 
** intense distress which he had drawn. Where was this extensive misery ? who has heard 
“ the groans of this intense distress ? He believed that THE COUNTRY WAS NEVER 
“IN A HIGHER STATE OF SOLID PROSPERITY. [Vas there ever a time when the 
“ fruits of the earth were cultivated with more success 2. There is no famine in the land— 
“no excessive taxation. In ail the great essentials of human life, in the quality and quan- 
“tity of subsistence, in all the quality and quantity of clothing, there is abundance, and 
* LABOUR IS SURE OF iTS REWARD. How then can it be a country of intense 
“distress? The picture is the result of a highly charged imagination.” z 

Would to heaven this were a fair representation of the state of the coun- 
try, and that it enjoyed a prosperity never exceeded ! I should then cry out 
aloud—Evil to him who seeks to disturb such a blessed state of things. But 


alas! I say with Mr. Webster, “ the picture is the result of a highly charged 


“iunagination.”’ It is as purely ideal, so far as regards the nation at large, 
as any of the plans of policy so fascinatingly depicted in More’s Utopia, 
or Harrington’s Oceana. 

Previous to the attempt to establish the magnitude of the error of Mr. 
Webster’s assertion, I have to observe, that I shall be obliged to employ 
materials which I have frequently, and some of them very recently used. 
The nature of the case renders this procedure inevitable. The repetition of 
an error in point of fact, or of an erroneous argument, necessarily calls for 
a repetition of the original refutation. And the arguments in favour of our 

resent policy having been hacknied, without alteration, as often as Sche- 
verezade in the Arabian Tales resumed her narrative to Dinarzade and the 
Sultan, that is, one thousand and one times, therefore the advocates of a 
change of system may be allowed to repeat their refutations nine hundred 
and ninety-nine times. 

It is not very easy to produce documents for the existence of general 
distress, how intense soever it may be. ‘There are no statistical tables by 
which to graduate a scale of suffering. Paralysis, as at present, may over- 
spread the land—circulation be languid—people’s affairs decline from day 
to day—sheriffs and marshals sweep away the hard earnings of years—pa- 
trimonial estates, which have descended from father to son for a century, 
may change owners—and yet no means exist of establishing fully and com- 
pletely those melancholy facts, for which, when they occur, with such ad- 
vantages as we possess, our government must be held responsible—as, with - 
out its mismanagement, such a state could not exist. No nation in the 
world ever had more means of, or more claims on its government for, the 
highest possible degree of prosperity and happiness than we have. How 
far congress has availed itself of those means, or acquitted itself of those 
claims, impartial history will decide. That body will have to pass a fear- 
tul ordeal. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties of the case, I trust I shall remove every 
shadow of doubt from all who are not blinded by prejudice. 

I shall begin with the great city of Philadelphia, of which I can speak 
with some certainty. 


1. There are paupers in the alms-house, about - - 1300 
2. ‘There are ovt-door paupers under the superintendence of the 
guardians of the poor, about = - - - . - 2500 
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5. There are females employed by the Provident Society, - 1200 
none of whom can earn, with the utmost skill, and talent, and in- 
dustry, more than 150 cents per week. Inferior workers cannot ave- 
rage more than a dollar. 

4. There are of seamstresses employed at the same wages by the 
contractors for the army and by tailors, about - - 6000 

These females could generally average two dollars or two dollars 
and a quarter per week, in various kinds of manufactories. 

5. The different soup-houses during the winter supplied soup to 
about - - - - - - persons 2000 

6. There were petitioners for the benefit of the insolvent act in 
the city and county of Philadelphia from December term, 1822, to 
September term, 1823, a large proportion of them for clothing and 
other necessaries” - - - - - - - $874 

7. Parents in genteel life, who have a number of sons, find it very difficult to 
procure suitable employments for them, whereby they may have a fair chance 
of procuring a future support, as all professions and occupations are crowd- 
ed. We have too many lawyers, too many doctors, too many merchants, 
too many clerks, &c. &c. 

8. Parents in the humbler spheres of life, find it equally difficult to ap- 
prentice their children, as, from the depression of business, manufacturers, 
and mechanics are disinclined to take apprentices. Hence families of 
children have become a burden to their parents. 

9. One-half the woollen manufactories in this neighbourhood are either 
closed, or but partially employed. 

I might greatly extend the picture of Philadelphia. But I presume this 
will suffice. Now let us take a more extended view. 

The chamber of commerce of Philadelphia, in a memorial, recently pre- 
sented to congress, feelingly lament the “evils under w hich COMMERCE 
« and AGRICULTURE suffer” at present. “ Commerce,” they state, * has 
* suffered more for years than any other branch.” 

The agriculturists of Rensselaer county, state of New York, in a memo- 
rial presented to Congress, Jan. 4, 1824, depict the situation of their class 
as truly deplorable :— 

“ There i is, therefore, at this time, and there has been for several vears, an over- 
“6 hi, of the products of agriculture—they have glutted the markets of the world. This 

‘want of a Sorcig on market has not been supplied at home ; for our own producers have 
‘increased in a far greater ratio than our consumers, and the consequences have been 
“in this part of the country, a universal depression of prices, depreciation of the value of 
** land, a sluggish circulation, general embarrassment, frequent sheriffs” sales, and ruin.” 

The situation of the great state of Virginia, containing one- ninth part of 
the population of the U ited States, is calamitous to the last degree, or Mr. 
Garnet, one of the principal defenders of the present sy stem, has most 
grievously erred. He says “its population is driven into distant lands— 
reduced to beggary—and desolation spread over the country.” Mr. Bar- 
bour, I am informed, drew pictures equally affecting. But his speech is not 

ublished. 

Of the miserable state of afairs in South Carolina, we have undoubted 


_testimony. A committee, appointed by the citizens of Charleston to memo- 


rialize congress against the tariff, in a memorial, read in the house of repre- 
sentatives on the 9th of February, 1824, presented the following view of it, 
which must make one’s heart ache— 

“ The effects produced” [by the reduction of the price of cotton] “are deplorable 
“‘in the extreme. Property of all kinds is depreciuted beyond example. A feeling of 
“‘ gloomy despondence is beginning to prevail every where in the lower country. ES- 
“TATES ARE SACRIFICED TO PAY THE LAST INSTALMENTS ON THE 
“BONDS GIVEN FOR THE PURCHASE MONEY. .Vobody seems disposed to btiy 
“ what every body is anxious to sell, at any price.” 
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The situation of Georgia, as depicted by Mr. Tatnal, appears to be equally 
deplorable. The citizens of that state are reduced toa state of extreme po- 
verty. “ Are you prepared,” asks this gentleman, * by pesing this INFER- 
“NAL BILL, to add to a POVERTY which is already wearing one por- 
** tion of our country to the bone?” 

Now, how can Mr. Webster make out his case? How can he reconcile 
his strong declaration of the extraordinary “ prosperity” of the country with 
these hideous pictures of national decay and decrepitude, which, with any 
adequate means of procuring information, might be extended over the chief 
part of the United States? Has he been so far fascinated as to limit his vi- 
sion to Boston and its neighbourhood, and, because prosperity prevails there, 
to suppose that the whole country is prosperous? 

Perhaps, however, Mr. Webster may object to my authorities. He may 
call in question the correctness of my information. But Lhave a further au- 
thority, to which he neither can nor will object, and which will prove, so far 
as regards one interest, commerce, which he, and those of the school un- 
der which he has enlisted, consider a paramount one, that his portrait is 


wholly incorrect. 


The navigation of the country is struggling for its breath. It is hanging by a hair. 


“ And if gent'emen wish to add burdens to the falling, to press down the oppressed, 
**the way is »pen to them.” 

“ He again depicted the present distress of the navigating interest. Our rivers are 
“crowded with ships seeking for cargoes, and, when freights are obtained, THEY 
* SCARCELY PAY THE LEAST POSSIBLE EXPENSE OF NAVIGATION. It is 
** impossible that this interest can suffer any further depression.” 

The reader will doubtless be petrified with astonishment to learn that 
this threnody over the fallen state of the nayigation of the country, which, 
from the best information I can obtain, is “a true bill,”’ has been drawn by 
Mr. Webster himself!! And the most wonderful part of the story is, that 
the first paragraph is taken from that very speech of April Ist, which con- 
tains the glowing description of the prosperity of the country. The second 
was delivered on Friday the 2d inst. They afford a proof, among hundreds 
of others, which might be adduced, that a gentleman’s forensic powers may 
be nee great, while his competence to “enact the part’? of Pa- 
linurus—to guide the vessel of state out of danger into a place of safety, 
may be called in question with perfect propriety. 

I need not add a comment to the above; as it must be palpable that com- 
merce and navigation rise and fall together; that a prosperous commerce 
implies and produces a prosperous navigation; and that when navigation is 
at so very low an ebb, * struggling for breath’’—** hanging by a hair” — 
commerce must be likewise at a low ebb:—and it remains for Mr. Webster 
to show how this lamentable state of commerce and navigation is compati- 
ble with the assertion that * ¢he country was never in a higher state of solid 


“ prosperity.” HAMILTON. 
Philadelphia, April 5th, 1824. 
er Pe 
No. Ll. 


To the honourable fames Lloyd, Esq. one of the Senators of the United 
States, from the State of Massachusetts. 
Sir, 

On the 3ist ult. I took the liberty of addressing a short essay to 
you, in consequence of your declaration, extensively circulated in 
the public papers, and universally credited, that “ the manufacturers 
** at present, collectively considered, form the most thriving and pros- 
“* perous part of the community in New England; and that if any 
“evidence of the correctness of this opinion were wanted, it might 
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“* be derived from the high rate of advance upon the cost, which stock, 
““in well-established and well-conducted manufacturing companies, 
, bas long commanded, and still continues to command; a common- 

‘sense standard, not liable to much of fallacy among an active 

“* sagacious, and ‘commercial population.” 

From a variety of circumstances, I was persuaded that you were 
dazzled with the prosperity of a few great establishments, which, 
possessing extraordinary advantages of capital, skill, superior ma- 
chinery, and extensive connexions, are enabled to stand the com- 
petition with foreign rivals, under which minor establishments pe- 
rish, and even to profit by the destruction of those minor establish- 
ments. Hence some of the proprietors are believed to be selfishly 
and illiberally opposed to any increase of duties, Greading domes- 
tic competition more than foreign! This, if true, exhibits a most 
melancholy and disgraceful destitution of wablic. Spirit and na- 
tional feeling. To these establishments your statement must have 
had reference. But, sir, they furnish as delusive criteria from 
which to deduce the prosperity of manufactures generally, as the 
success of a few voyages to the Pacific Ocean, where, in some 
cases, cargoes of flour have been sold at thirty dollars per barrel, 
affords to infer the general prosperity of commerce. In corrobora- 
tion of these opinions I adduced some important facts from Boston 
and Providence. 

Having sent the essay in question to Boston, and requested in- 
formation on the subject, I have received the following communi- 
cation from a respectable citizen, who is well known to you, the 
truth of the contents whereof, is certified by twenty-five other citi- 
zens, generally your own neighbours. This, I trust, will satisfy 
the nation at large, that your information was radically wrong— 
and that the woollen manufacture, among the most important in the 
nation, is in a state of extreme depression in New England gene- 
rally—that the want of adequate protection has consigned num- 
bers of those engaged in it to bankruptcy—and that, without such 
protection, which, from present appearances, is not likely to be af- 
forded, a similar fate impends over the residue.' This must excite 
in your bosom the most poignant regret, that you contributed the 
weight of your name to lead the legislature of ‘the union astray, on 
a point of such vital importance, w hereon the happiness or ruin of 
great numbers of valuable citizens is at stake. From your well- 
known character, I feel confident you will never forgive yourself. 
You are therefore called upon by every tie of honour as a man— 
and every motive of duty as a ‘legislator, to use every Means in 
your power, to prevent, at this late hour, the consequences of the 
error, which you have so inadvertently and unfortunately propa- 
gated, which may otherwise be so fatal to numbers of your fellow 
citizens. 


nA 





“ Boston, 8th April, 1324. 
* Sir—I am indebted to our mutual friend, R. C. for * Hamilton, No. 1,’ 


1 The woollen manufacture is equally depressed in the neighbourhood of Philadel- 
phia, as can be satisfactorily proved. And unless more prot tection is given than 30 
per cent. a large portion of the establishments will be speedily close 
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wary 
‘on Mr. Lloyd’s letter upon manufactures. The remarks will, I trust, do 
“much towards correcting the pernicious error, which has been inconsider- 
“ately wide spread through the country. 

“The following facts have been subscribed to by twenty-five respectable 
‘* individuals, manufacturers, and persons acquainted with their business, 
*“‘ and forwarded to Mr. Lloyd. 

1. “ That the wodllen manufacturers form the least thriving part of this 
** community. 

2. “ That their stocks, in general, cannot be sold in the market, at seventy- 
“five cents on the dollar. The offer of stock is made to Mr. Lloyd, at this 
“rate, by persons who have signed the statement above referred to; one, in 
“ particular, where two years ago, he was desirous of obtaining an interest 
* of $ 5000, at par. 

5. “It is ascertained that 2000 pounds of wool are daily manufactured 
“in the county of Worcester ; and it is a notorious fact, that woollen goods 
“ generally, are now sold for less than the cost. 

4. “'The Goodell Manufacturing Co. of Millbury, Worcester county, are 
“ manufacturing at the rate of $ 100,000 worth of goods per annum; but 
‘so discouraged are the proprietors, in consequence of the very low prices 
“at which their fabrics are sold, that they have it in serious contemplation, 
“to suspend entirely the operation of their works for cloths. 

* List of persons who have stopped, or failed, in the woollen business, 
“within the last three years. There are undoubtedly many others which 
“are not known to the persons signing this statement. 





1. * Abel Burt. 26. “Eli Brown. 

2. * Barrows & Elmes. 97. * Francis Andrew. 

5S. “J. & E. Buckley. 28. “ Benjamin Goodwin. 
4. “8S. &S. Blake. 29. “H. F. Cogswell. 

5. “Hingham Woollen factory. 30. “Seth King. 

6. “John Holdam, $1. “John Everett. 

7. “ Joseph Hacket. $2. “Thomas Harback. 
8. “ Hacket, Jepherson & Co. 33. *D. P. & G. W. Lawton. 
9. * Jonathan Knowles. 34. “J. & J. Jenks. 
10. “ Joseph Lawton. 35. “J. & J. Buscom. 
11. “ Matthews, Tyler & Co. 56. * Ebenezer Wells. 
12. “ North Brookfield manufac- 37. “* Lucius Johnson. 

* turing Co. 38. “ Zaccheus Preston. 
13. “ Northbridge cloth manufac- 39. ** Woonsocket woollen factory. 
* turing Co. 40. “Samuel Watson. 

14. “ Pawtucket Worsted Co. 41. “ Luther Rice & Co. 
15. ** Willard Rice. 42. * Lemuel Shaw. 

16. * Thomas Sanderson. 43. “'Thomas Nickerson. 
17. ** Samuel Shove. 44, “ Jeremiah Hosmer. 
18. ‘‘ James Tatterson. 45. “John Lees. 
19. * William Bradford. 46. “ Daniel P. Bradley. 
20. * John Shaw. 47. * Olof Berry. 
21. “John Marland. 48. “Horace Haskell. 
92, «A. & P. Abbot. 49. “J. Dawson & Co. 
95. ** Harmatage & Prancker. 50. “Jonathan Williams. 
24. * Thomas Lord. 51. * Charles K. Ballard. 


25. “P. & G. Capen. 

“This list, with the facts herein contained, I have forwarded to Mr. Clay 
“of the house, and to Mr. D’Wolf of the Senate, which, it is hoped, may 
“be made use of to some advantage. You will also make use of the facts 
‘in any way which you may deem beneficial to the community. 


*T am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 
“J.B. BROWN,” 
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Here, sir, is an irrefragable and melancholy proof of the destruc- 
tive nature of our policy—and the horrible havoc it makes of in- 
dividual welfare and happiness, as well as of national resources. 
These establishments probably averaged from thirty to fifty per- 
sons each, amounting all together to about two thousand, who 
have been thus thrown out of that employment for which they 
were peculiarly calculated, and by which they were promoting their 
own happiness and the public prosperity. Some of them, in all 
likelihood, were reduced to pauperism—others driven to field la- 
bour, for which they are not properly fitted, thus increasing a class 
already too numerous—others again were probably reduced to re- 
pairing roads and digging canals. Most of the children, who 
were training up in habits of industry, and aiding in the support of 
their parents, are now devoted to idleness, exposed to vice and 
crime, and rendered a burden to society. 

In this mode, sir, under arepublican form of government, are the 
hopes, the happiness, and the fortunes of our citizens blasted and 
blighted, and destroyed, while their distresses and sufferings are 
fruitlessly laid before their representatives, and relief in vain im- 
plored by every motive which ought to operate on their humanity, 
their generosity, and their justice—and while every effort to re- 
lieve them is opposed with as much zeal, and ardour—and, let me 
add, violence, and threats of resistance, if not treasonable, at least 
highly seditious—as if the memcrialists were outcasts of society— 
who had no claim on the protection of the government. Their memo- 
rials meet no more attention than those of the congress of 1774 did 
from the ministers of George III.? Such disregard of public distress 
must bring discredit on republican government, and cannot fail to 
alienate the affections of the citizens. A melancholy impression 
gains ground, that the combination between the cotton and tobacco 
planters and the merchants will continue to defeat every at- 
tempt to relieve the manufacturers. What avails the form of go- 
vernment to the man who is unfeelingly consigned to destruction ? 
who in vain implores that aid and protection from his fellow citi- 
zens, which the parliament of Great Britain, the king of France, 
and the autocrat of Russia, afford to the subjects of their respec- 


Ma 





2 This declaration will give offence. Be it so. I only ask, is it not true’ If true, 
“ let the galled jade wince.’ In the session of 1819-20, petitions and memorials, signed 
by 30,000 persons at least, were presented to congress praying for relief, from Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Kentucky and Illinois, in a time of the most imténse distress and misery, 
when, to use the language of a report of a committee of the legislature of Pennsy)- 
vania, “ numerous families were deprived of the cammon necessaries of life—and of the im- 
plements of their trade” —and “ thousands of our most useful citizens were rendered destitute 
of the means of support, and reduced to the extremity of poverty and despair.”—But they 


produced no more effect on congress, than the whistling of the wind on the rock of 


Gibraltar. Not a single one of them was ever read in either house, and several 
of them were never even reported on!! No measure whatever was adopted to alle- 
viate the existing evils. Could the ministers of George III. or of Bajazet, exceed this 
disregard of public distress and public supplication? When such monstrous facts ex- 
ist, is it not laudable to proclaim them aloud? Would it not be almost criminal to 
bury them in silence? Can the press be better employed than exposing public mal- 
versation’? The congress of that period will make a distinguished figure in the bis- 
tory of patriotic legislative bodies. 
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tive countries? When he is precipitated from a situation of ease 
and comfort to a state of bankruptcy, by our withering and blight- 
ing system—when he writhes in agony at the miserable prospect of 
providing for his offspring whom he hoped to leave in affluence, 
the excellence of our form of government only adds a tenfold 
pang to his sufferings, as, under this form of government, such a 
disastrous fate was not to have been expected. Postlethwaite justly 
observes, that “men will rather live prosperously under the worst 
** government, than starve under the best.” 

Except Holland, there is no country in the civilized world, where 
manufacturers are exposed to ruin as they are here, without the 
smallest interference of the government in their favour.’ Great 
Britain imposes duties on rival manufactures of 50, 75, 80, 100, 104, 
and even 172 per cent. France prohibits altogether a great variety 
of the most important, as those of iron, steel, copper, lead, wool, 
cotton, leather, &c. Russia, in 1822, enacted a tariff, with about 
340 prohibitions, and lately made some rigorous additions to it. 
The tariffs of Prussia, Austria, Denmark, and Sweden, abound with 
prohibitory duties. And in the republics of South America, such 
articles as “ directly prejudice the industry of the country” are sub- 
ject to double duties. Here, the attempt to add 8 or 10 per cent. 
to duties utterly insufficient for protection, excites all the angry 
passions of our nature—and, I repeat—it can never be too often re- 

eated—gentlemen of high standing are so forgetful of duty as to 
dare to hold out threats of resistance! And yet we pretend to be 
the most enlightened nation in the world! 

In the United States, the bankruptcy of the manufacturers, 
the occlusion of their establishments, the impoverishment of 
their workmen, excite no sympathy on the part of our rulers. 
They are allowed to perish unheard, unpitied, and unassisted. 
And, monstrous fact, incredible to be told, and disgraceful to the 
age and nation, tobacco and sugar planters, protected by enormous 
duties, from 75 to 100 per cent.—and merchants, protected in 
every possible way that the mind of man can devise—are among 
the most violent opposers of the relief of their suffering fellow citi- 
zens, by duties of 30, 35, or 37} per cent. And the untenable doc- 
trine is publicly avowed by the representatives of the states whose 
staples are protected by the above enormous duties, that congress 
has no power to : rs duties for any purpose but for revenue !* 
Quousque tandem ? 


3 Among the absurd and ridiculous reasons assigned for the abandonment of our 
manufacturers to ruin, for want of adequate protection, one is, the fear that Great 
Britain, who refuses our bread-stuffs, would, to avenge the injury we would do her by an 
increase of duties!!! encourage the culture of tobacco and cotton in various parts of 
the globe, for the purpose of destroying our cotton and tobacco planters}!! This ruse 
de ¢ werre has been successfully play ed off to the south, and has spread a general alarm. 
The cunning folks who spread the report, knew, but the wise men who gave credit 
to it, were probably ignorant, that Great Britain consumes but 14,000 hhds. of our 
tobacco annually—that all she imports beyond that quantity is exported to the con- 
tinent—and that she could no more dispense with our cotton, than she could dispense 
with our naval stores for her ships in time of war, or with our bread-stuffs in a time of 
famine. 

‘It is difficult to tell at what inconsistency a gentleman will hesitate, who, represent- 
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We have for nine years tried the system of buying goods abroad 
cheap, and consigning our citizens to idleness and pauperism. 
Would not the man deserve to be severely reprobated, who kept h’s 
children and servants in idleness, and exposed to crime, while he 
employed and liberally paid the children and servants of his neigh- 
bours, particularly if they refused to receive his productions in 
payment? Tothis query no upright man will dare reply in the ne- 
gative. Is not this precisely the conduct of our government? We 
have sacrificed manufactures to commerce, and commerce is but a 
shade of what it once was. We export 170,000,000 lbs. of cotton, 
and for every eight pounds we export, we are on the average paid by 
one pound, while we have water power, machinery, and women and 
children groaning in extreme poverty, who could work up annually 
to the value of millions! We have entailed more distress on the 
country, and sacrificed more individual happiness and national 
prosperity in nine years of profound peace, amidst superabundant 
harvests, than a war of equal duration could have done. While 
Great Britain and France are rapidly recovering from the deep 
wounds inflicted on individual and national prosperity, by a san- 
guinary and desolating warfare of twenty years duration—pay’ ing 


ing the state of Virginia, whose grand staple, tobacco, has been for thirty-five years 
protected by duties all but prohibitory, comes forward, as Mr. Barbour has done, and 
boldly denies the right of congress to impose duties for any sae purpose than re- 
venue! What next? 

I have often stated, and shall often bring it to view in tine that Col. John Tay- 
lor, of Caroline county, now a senator of the United States from the state of Virginia, 
has published a deliberate opinion, that every dollar of protecting duties for the be- 
nefit of manufacturers, is a dollar rodbed out of the pockets of the agriculturists, although, 
1 repeat, exorbitant duties are imposed on the staple of his own state to exclude fo- 
reign tobacco and snuff!! It is dificult to discuss such a proposition with calmness. 
What right has the tobacco planter to be protected by a duty of 70, 75, 80, or 100 
per cent. if it be “ robbery” to impose a duty of 35 per cent. forthe protection of the 
manufacturer of broadcloth? Dr. James Jones, president of the Nottaway Agricultural 
Society, in a discourse delivered before them, and published by their desire, spoke 
of the manufacturers in the most contemptuous manner, just as a haughty Spartan 
would of a band of miserable Helots.—** They were,” he said, ‘‘ the most insignificant 
** and inconsiderable interest in the nation.”” This decorous gentleman must have been 
ignorant of the very important fact, that “ tis insignificant interest’? comprised, at the 
last census, no less than 1,549,000 souls, about a seventh part of the entire, and abou 
a sixth part of the white population of the Union. They then produced an annus 
valuesto the amount of $ 172,000,000, above three times the amount of our domestic 
exports. They produce at present probably from 220 to $ 250,000,000—and amount 
to about 1,500,000 souls, furnishing a market for provisions and drink to their acri- 
cultural brethren, at the low rate of 40 dollars per head, of $60,000,000 per annum— 
whereas all the provisions we sell to the foreign world, do not amount to 12,000,000 
dollars. The market for raw materials, which they afford to agriculture, is at least 
$ 80,000,060. These two items are about three times as much as the whole amount of 
our domestic exports. ‘* Insignificant” as they are, they comprise nearly one-fourth part 
of the population of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland. When so large a por- 
tion of the population ‘of the country is debarred of the protection of the govern- 
ment, and unfeelingly exposed to destruction by the overwhelming competition of 
foreign rivals, possessed of immense capitals, long experience, great skill, and, more 
than all, what ours have implored in vain, the paternal protection of their own go- 
vernments in the domestic market, can it be a matter of surprise that foreigners own 
nearly a third part of our national debt, that specie is as rare as pearls in many parts 
of our country, that real estate has sunk, on an average, from thirty to forty per cent. 
in value—in a word, that a general paraly sis of industry prevails through the country, 


and that agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, are all in a declining state ’ 
99 
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off their debts, diminishing their taxes, extending their manufac- 
tures, and drawing wealth from all quarters of the globe, we have 
been a part of the time stationary—part retrograding—and a small 
part making slight advances. Should we be involved in war, we 
are scarcely in as good a situation, so far as regards the wealth of 
our citizens, as we were in 1812. To pass over the situation of 
the other states, that of Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky,’ as pictured in congress, exhibits scenes of 
distress and suffering scarcely exceeded in any part of Europe.— 
And finally, our revenue, which, with some superficial statesmen, 
iS paramount to every thing else, has been since 1818 in a de- 
clining state until the present year—and this year, to borrow the 
expressive words of Bacon, as quoted by Mr. Barbour, “ the trea- 
* sury ts swoln, like a disordered spleen, while the nation is in a con- 
** sumption.” 

There are probably in the United States above 150,000 women 
and children,° partly in our cities and towns, partly the wives and 
offspring of farmers, whose time is of little value at present, who, 
in the event of adequate encouragement of manufactures, might 
earn on the average two dollars per week. Suppose 40,000 of them 
to be employed in cotton weaving, at these wages, and let us see 


the result. 


40,000 persons at two dollars per week, is per annum - - - $ 4,160,000 





40,000 at 25 yards per day, would produce, per annum - - yds. 312,000,000 





312;000,000 yards at 10 cents per yard - - : - - $31,200,000 


= 





312,000,000 yards at 5 yards to the pound, would require, per annum, 
of cotton - . - - - - - . - - - Ibs. 62,400,000 





This is above a third of the whole export of cotton from the Uni- 
ted States the last year, and more than half of the average of the 
exports of the last eight years. From this additional and in- 
creasing market the cotton planters exclude themselves—a market 
not to be affected by Egypt, Brazil, Peru, Chili, or anv other part 
of the globe! The manufacturing-phobia has actually deranged the 


51 shall confine myself to a sketch of the situation of Virginia, South Carolina, and 
Georgia. 

Of the first state, Mr. Garnet asserted in congress, that “ the population is driven 
** into distant lands—reduced to beggary—and desolation spread over the country.” 

The situation of South Carolina is stated in a memorial from the citizens of Charles- 
ton, to be “deplorable in the extreme. Property of all kinds is depreciated beyond 
“example. A feeling of gloomy despondence is beginning to prevail every where in the 
“lower country. Estates are sacrificed to pay the last instalments on the bonds given for 
“ the purchase money. Nobody seems disposed to buy, what every body is anxious to sell, 
“at any price.” 

Mr. Tatnal, in his never-to-be-forgotten speech against the “INFERNAL BILL,” 
stated that “ poverty was wearing the citizens of Georgia to the bone,” which is certainly 
as far as it could advance. 3 

6 This number will not be called in question, when it is known, that there are nearly 
4000 paupers in Philadelphia, and about 7000 females who work for wages by which, 
if good seamstresses, unencumbered by families, and receiving full employment, which 
often fails them, they cannot earn above a dollar and a half per week—and further, 
that there are 8000 persons in New York, who receive assistance from the overseers 
or guardians of the poor. 
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intellects of the southern planters so as to blind them to the suicidal 
policy they so strenuously support, a policy which is constantly in- 
creasing production, without any proportionate increase of domestic 
consumption, whereby the foreign markets are constantly glutted, 

and the price of their staples ruinously reduced. The most deadly 
enemy of their happiness and prosperity could not dictate a more 
infallible mode of inflicting serious injury on both. 

Our present system is an incubus that squats over and smothers 
national industry, which in vain struggles to extricate itself from its 
deleterious grasp. It renders useless some of the most valuable of 
the bounties of heaven. It locks up in the bosom of the earth our 
coal—our iron—our copper—our lead ; and lets our boundless wa- 
ter power run to waste. Is it not worth while to try a change? 
Can any system be worse than the one we groan under? Were it 
not the most destructive of systems, how could it defeat the opera- 
tion of the transcendent blessings we enjoy, natural, moral, and 
political? Are not our citizens as enterprising, as industrious, as in- 
telligent, and possessed of as much mechanical skill as any people in 
the world? Is not our country capable of supporting 500 times its 
present population? And are there not, nevertheless, too many 
of almost every class of society? There are too many farmers— 
hence our flour isa drug every where ;—too many cotton planters 
—hence this most valuable of all the raw produce of the earth, iron 
excepted, has sunk toa price which scarcely remunérates the planter : 
—too many tobacco planters—hence the stock of our tobacco in 
Europe, at the close of the year 1823, was 10,000 hhds. more than 
an entire year’s consumption ;—too many merchants—hence com- 
merce is so overdone as to be scarcely worth pursuing—it is a lot- 
tery with a multitude of blanks, and very few prizes ——Yet with an 
infatuation, of which there is scarcely a parallel, all the tobacco and 
cotton planters, some of the farmers, and most of the merchants, 
strenuously support a miserable system, which, instead of holdin 
out inducements to diminish the superfluous numbers of those 
classes, invariably tends to increase them, and thus increase the 


general distress! 
Philadelphia, April 12th, 1824. HAMILTON. 


P. S. The following comparison of our chief exports at present, 
with what they were in 1793, will show how judicious it is to sa- 
crifice manufactures to commerce, which, I repeat, is only the shade 
of what it was formerly. 





Exports in | Exports in 























1793. 1823. Decrease. | Increase. 
Flour, bbls.- -~ - 1,074,639 756,702 317,937 
Wheat, bushels - - 1,450,575 4,272 1,446,305 
Indian corn, do. - - 1,253,768 749,034 484,734 
Rice, tierces - - 154,611 101,565 33,246 
Staves and heading, ft. 29,754,854 | 18,667,000 | 11,067,854 
Shingles, ft. . - 80,813,357 | 40,383,000 40,430,357 
Tobacco, hhds. - - 59,947 99,009 39,962 





The crop of tobacco must have failed nearly one-half in 1793, as 
will appear from the following statement. 
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Tobacco—average of hhds. Average of 1820, hhds. Decrease. 
1790, 1791, 1792 119,736 1821, 1822 ¢ 77,989 52,747 
** This is a sorry sight!”’ Our population in 1793 did not exceed 

4,300,000 souls. It is now at least 10,500,000—and yet there is an 

enormous and appalling diminution in the exports of all the states 

in the union, except the four engaged in the culture of cotton! 
= 
Examination of Judge Cooper’s “ Tract on the Alteration of the Tariff.” 
| No. VIII. 

“ Tf we convert among ourselves $ 1000 of the mercantile industry, into a $ 1000 
** of manufacturing industry, we change the form, but we add nothing to the amount 
“of this portion cf the national industry.” p. 13. 

‘Our national industry requires no fostering. Jf there be full employment for capital, 
* you have all you can have.” p. 20. 

‘* The introduction of a new manufacture does not increase the mass of industry, if 
*‘it be set on foot by means of capital already employed.” p. 7. 

These arguments rest on the slippery foundation of ifs—and fall tothe ground 
at once, if there be not, as there really is not, * full employment for our capi- 
tal”—and if the manufacture be established by capital unemployed. It cannot 
fail to tranquilize the apprehensions of Judge Cooper to be assured, that there 
is an ummensity of capital now unemployed in this country, ready for any 
new branch of business to which our government may afford protection ; 
and that an adequate protection of the fine cotton manufacture, now strug- 

ling into existence, would call into activity millions of money employed 
in trafficing in the funds. Most of thg persons engaged in the cotton, 
woollen, and iron manufactures could Ponce increase their work people 
and their production, one-half, or two-thirds, on their present capitals, were 
they certain of a steady market. I will instance other manufactures by 
way of illustration. ‘The production of books, carriages, and various other 
articles, might be doubled in this country, without drawing a dollar from 
any other branch of business, were the demand equal to what it was six or 
seven years ago. 

After having endeavoured to excite the alarms of the government for its 
revenue—of the tobacco and cotton planters for their grand staples—of the 
community at large by the danger of imposition, Judge Cooper uses his 
main efforts to terrify the merchants by the destruction, which, he says, 
must inevitably befal their tonnage in the event of the passage of the intended 
modification of the tariff. Had the bill in question proposed to lay a duty 
of three or four dollars per ton on American shipping, in order to deprive 
it of employment altogether, it could not have warranted much more impas- 
sioned strains of declamation than the Judge has delivered. But let him be 
heard in his own words :— 

“ Those who live without buying must live without selling.” p. 14. 

“If it be said, a total prohibition of imported articles is neither desired nor ex- 
“‘ nected—I say, the tariff goes for the whole!!! What is omitted? fit do not take 
“ place instantly, the system goes to the annihilation of all importation gradually and even 
“ sheedily.” p. 9. 

“What was the American freightage of Jast year? 815,748 tons; which, at 60 dol- 
“Jars per ton, amounts to 48,824,880 dollars.” p. 19. 

‘‘ Sixty dollars is the lowest present estimate—here is a capital jeopardized by the 
‘¢ tariff scheme, of near fifty millions of dollars. For if our imports dre to be cut off, our 
“ exports are to be cut off; no nation will trade with us on condition of buying our com- 
** modities with their gold and silver, because we refuse to take from them any thing 
“else.” p. 15. 

“ If our imports «. eto be cut off, our exports are to be cut off! When lI 
was a lad, it was a common saying, which I hope the reader will excuse, 
« If the sky falls, we shall catch larks.”” Judge Cooper deals largely in ifs 
—they are one of his grand resources. I have already pointed out several. 
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it is too ludicrous to suppose that even doubling our duties, were that mea- 
sure adopted, would “ cut off our imports.” ‘They were aetually doubled 
during*the war, and yet “ did not cut off our-imports.” 

But, let us examine this point. Woollen goods, of which we imported in 
1822, above $ 11,000,000, at 25 per cent. were to be subjected to 334. That 
is to say, a yard of broad-cloth, at 8 dollars, which now pays a duty of about 
2 dollars, would be subject to 266 cents. A yard of fine cottons, at one dol- 
lar, now paying 25 cents duty, would be subject to 33 cents. Now, I ask in 
the name of common sense, can any man, whose imagination is not over- 


heated, persuade himself for a moment, that this measure would “cut off 


* our imports ?”—Can it be supposed that our gentlemen would abandon 
the use of foreign broad-cloth, or our ladies that of fine imported muslins, 
because a coat would cost an additional dollar or two, or a gown an addi- 
tional half dollar? It is painful to be obliged to combat such arguments. 

It is difficult to conceive how Judge Cooper could have excited himself 
so far as to believe for a moment those terrific anticipations, from a measure 
so harmless in itself. Our exports are of such kinds, as the European na- 
tions cannot dispense with. So much for that portion of our foreign trade. 
Now with respect to our import trade, not a tenth part of our tonnage is 
employed in the freight of the goods proposed to be subjected to additional 
duties by Mr. Baldwin’s tariff. Very nearly 40 per cent. of all our imports 
of 1822, were from England, from which country we receive at least two- 
thirds of all our foreign manufactures—and Judge Cooper will learn with 
amazement, that the Amexican inward tonnage employed in the Cuba trade, 
was very nearly equal to that from England in that year. 


. Tons. 
Inward American tonnage from England in 1822 - -- 119,202 
frum Cuba ° : : 118,405 


So much for the threnody so mournfully sung over our tonnage! and so 
much also for “ selling us soul and body,” to the naval powers of Europe. 
Never were lamentations so miserably misemployed. 

While on the one hand, Judge Cooper threatens us, as we have seen, 
with the wrath of Great Britain, if we dare impose additional duties on 
foreign manufactures, it is wonderful that on the other, he clearly holds out 
an idea that sucha measure might possibly proceed from her machinations, 
to arrest us in the career of prosperity! for he says, “jealous of our com- 
“mercial enterprise,” and * desirous of paralizing our ocean efforts,”’ she 
might be led * to bribe some of our influential men to get up some plan to 
*“ operate against our commerce and our navy!!!” And the proposed ta- 
riff he gives us clearly to understand, must, if adopted, have this tendency, 
and ultimately produce this effect!! But let him speak for himself :— 

“‘ Suppose Great Britain, jealous of our commercial enterprise, and our growing 
‘naval power, and desirous of paralizing our ocean efforts, should be able to bribe some 
“of our influential men to get up some plan to operate against our commerce and 
“our navy, is it within the compass of human suggestion to devise a plan more eflec- 
“tual and more decisive in its operation, than this proposal to render useless the 
‘shipping of our country, and to prostrate the mercantile interest? Can uny measure 
“* be devised more certain to sell us soul and body to the naval powers of Europe, than the 
** plan now offered to Congress?” p. 16. 

Will not a critical examination of these passages, prove, as I have stated, 
that Judge Cooper in one page asserts that England might be suspected of 
an intention to procure by bribery and corruption the adoption of a mea- 
sure, which, in another page, he depictures as so very hostile to her dearest 
interests, that it might lead her to attempt to undermine and ruin the pro- 
ducers of our two great staples, tobacco and cotton? Is not this blowing 
hot and cold with the same breath 
Our author descants very philanthropically on the kindness and good 
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feelings that ought to exist among nations, and deprecates any thing that 


can into thts blessed state of brotherhood. 

“ Astate of mutual wants, and mutual dependence, among nations, has been appoint- 
“ed by God Almighty in the common order of nature.” p 12. 

‘This system paralizes all national intercourse ; we shut our doors against each 
*‘ other.” p. 13. 

“It creates the hostile feeling of retaliation. Iam well persuaded that to attack 
*‘ prohibitory duties by prohibitory duties, is always a measure adopted at the ex- 
“pense of the retaliating party : the latter pays for it.” p. 13. 

. Judge Cooper’s very impressive lectures on the ill consequences of “ pa- 
“ralizing national intercourse,” and * creating hostile feelings of retalia- 
“tion,” ought to have been preached to Great Britain and France, to pre- 
vent their excluding our bread-stuffs. A person unacquainted with the 
subject, would naturally suppose, on reading those paragraphs, that the 
United States were the aggressors—that they had wantonly commenced a 
system of exclusion and restriction, on the unoffending powers of Europe. It 
would not be within human calculation, that we had passively borne abso- 
lute exclusion of one of our main staples for six years, and were now only 
about to have recourse to a moderate increase of duty, not in return for ab- 
solute exclusion, but for the protection of our own industry. 

‘The imposition of additional duties, averaging ten per cent. according to 
Judge Cooper, * paralizes all national intercourse.” This is a mere gra- 
tuitous assertion, destitute of foundation. ‘The lowest duty in Great Bri- 
tain, is higher than the highest proposed by Mr. Baldwin, with a very few 
trivial exceptions. Does this * paralize all national intercourse” on the 
part of Great Britain? Great Britain, France, Spain, Portugal, and almost 
every other nation in Europe, as already stated, actually prohibit our bread- 
stuffs ; does this * paralize all our intercourse” with them. ‘To this perni- 
cious measure we submit with Christian patience. We excluded from our 
ports British vessels arriving from the West Indies, in order to force an 
entry for our own, thus crippling the resources. of our farmers by greatly 
abridging their markets. Yet even this bold measure did not “ paralize 
“our intercourse” with the parent nation. Russia by a recent tariff has pro- 
hibited about three hundred and forty articles, The French tariff abounds 
with prohibitions. And are we now to be told, in the face of these and a 
hundred other facts, equally cogent, that the proposed modification of our 
tariff is to * paralize all national intercourse ?” it is truly astonishing how 
gentlemen of character and standing in society can commit themselves by 
such bold assertions. 

Jan. 21, 1824. HAMILTON. 
a 
Extract from a Memorial presented to Congress in 1817, by the citizens of 

Pittsburg. 

“The committee have found that the manufacture of cottons, woollens, 
flint glass, and the finer articles of iron, has lately suffered the most alarm- 
ing depression. Some branches, which had been several years in operation, 
have been destroyed or partially suspended ; and others, of a more recent 
growth, annihilated before they were completely in operation. 

“ The tide of importation has inundated our country with foreign goods. 
Some of the most valuable and enterprizing citizens have been subjected to 
enormous losses, and others overwhelmed with bankruptcy and ruin. The 
pressure of war was less fatal to the hopes of enterprize and industry, than 
a general peace, with the calamities arising from the present state of our 
foreign trade. 

“it was confidently believed, that the destinies of the United States 
would no longer depend on the jealousy and caprice of foreign governments, 
and that our national freedom and welfare were fixed on the solid basis 
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of our intrinsic means and energies. But these were ‘airy dreams” A 
peace was concluded with England, and in a few months we were prostrate 
at her feet. The manufacturers appealed to the general government for the 
adoption of measures that might enable them to resist the torrent that was 
sweeping away the fruits of their capital and industry. Their complaints 
were heard with a concern which seemed a pledge for the return of better 
days. The tariff of duties, established at the last session of congress, and 
the history of the present year, will demonstrate the falsity of their expec- 
tations. 

“ England never suffered a foreign government, or a combination of fo- 
reign capitalists, by glutling her own market, to crush in the cradle, any 
branch of her domestic industry. She never regarded, with a cold indiffer- 
ence, the ruin of thousands of her industrious people, by the competition of fo- 
reigners. The bare avowal of such an attempt would have incurred the indig- 
nant resistance of the whole body of the nation, and met the frowns, if not the 
instant vengeance of the government. ‘lhe consequences of this policy in 
England are well known; her manufactures have become a source of wealth 
incalculable; the treasures of Spanish America are poured into her lap; 
her commerce is spread over every ocean, and, with a population compara- 
tively small, she is the terror and the spoiler of Europe. ‘Take from Eng- 
land her manufactures, and the fountains of her wealth would be broken up; 
her pre-eminence among nations would be lost forever. 

“ For a speedy redress of such pressing evils, we look to the government 
of the union. Will they uphold the sinking manufactures of the country, or 
will they not? Are their late assurances of aid and protection forgotten 
with the crisis that gave them birth? Let them realize the- hopes of the 
country, and act with decision before it be too late. 

“In the United States we have the knowledge of the labour-saving ma- 
chinery, and the raw material and provisions cheaper than in Britain; but 
the overgrown capital of the British manufacturer, and the dexterity ac- 
quired by long experience, make a considerable time and heavy duties ne- 
cessary for our protection.— We have beaten England out of our market in 
hats, shoes, boots, and all manufactures of leather: we are very much 
her superior in shipbuilding ; these are all works of the hands, where 
labour-saving machinery gives no aid; so that her superiority over us in 
manufactures, consists more in the excellence and nicety of the labour-saving 
machinery, than in the wages of labour. With all their jealousy and re- 
strictions upon the emigrations of workmen, the distresses and misfortunes 
of England will, by due encouragement, send much of her skill and know- 
Jedge to our shores; let us be ready to take full benefit of such events, as 
England herself did, when despotic laws in Germany, and other parts of 
Europe, drove their manufacturers into Britain, which laid the foundation 
of her present eminence. 

“That the cotton trade and manufacture is a concern of vast import- 
ance, and even of leading interest to the country, is a truth your memori- 
alists conceive, too palpable, to be denied or doubted. Were not our own 
constant observation and daily experience sufficient to establish it, the pro- 
digious exertions of our ever-vigilant and indefatigable rival, directed 
against this particular interest, would place the matter beyond a question. 
For where a judicious and enterprizing opponent, (as England undoubtedly 
is in this respect,) directs her strongest engine of hostility, we have reason 
to conclude there lies our vital and most important concern. ‘This consi- 
deration is coming home to us with more and more ferce; and the cotton 
planter, as well as the manufacturer, must have, before this time, discovered 
the alarming fact, that our great rival has become possessed of both our 
plants and seeds of cotton, which she is employing all her vast means to pro- 
pagate in the East Indies and other British possessions, with an energy and 
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success which threaten the most alarming consequences. When your me- 
morialists consider that the article thus jeopardized is the great staple of 
the country, they cannot but hope the people and their representatives will 
be generally convinced, that it is not the interest of individuals alone that 
is at stake, but that of the whole community. 

“ Jn appeal is made to the equity, to the patriotism of the southern states- 
man; his aid and co-operation are invoked for the relief of the suffering ma- 
nufacturers of the northern and middle states. 

“ In the interior of the United States, few articles can be raised which 
will bear a distant transportation ; products nuch more valuable when the 
grower and consumer are near each other, are therefore excluded from cul- 
tivation. A dependence on foreign markets, in the most prosperous times, 
necessarily restricts the labours of agriculture to a very few objects; a care- 
less, decrepit and unprofitable cultivation is the known result. 

“ The propriety of these observations may, in some degree, be illustrated 
by the difference in value between the land in the vicinity of a large town, 
and at a greater distance from it. The labour which produces the greatest 
quantity of subsistence is bestowed on the culture of articles too cumbrous 
for transportation ; and in general a farm which will subsist fifty persons in 
its vicinity, would not subsist the fifth of that number three hundred miles 
off. If the value of land be so much enhanced by the proximity of a market, 
and so rapidly diminished by the distance of transportation, the introduction 
of manufactories, and the creation of an interior market, ought to be re- 
garded as peculiarly auspicious to the interest of agriculturists. 

“ Confining our views to the western country, we might emphatically ask, 
with what exportable commodities shall we restore the balance of trade, now 
fast accumulating against us ? How arrest the incessant drain of our capi- 
tal? Our manufactures are perishing around us, and already millions have 


escaped, never to return.” 


ae 
Extract from a Memorial presented to Congress about the same time as the 
preceding ome, from the citizens of Oneida County, State of New York. 

“The above county contains a greater number of manufacturing esta- 
blishments, of cotton and woollen, than any county in the state, there being 
invested in said establishments at least 600,000 dollars. r 

“ Although the utmost efforts have been made by the proprietors to sus- 
tain those establishments, their efforts have proved fruitless, and more than 
three-fourths of the factories remain necessarily closed, some of the pro- 
prietors being wholly ruined, and others struggling under the greatest em- 
barrassment. , 

* In this alarming situation, we beg leave to make a last appeal to the 
congress of the United States. While we make this appeal, our present and 
extensive embarrassments in most of the great departments of industry, as 
well as the peculiar difficulty in affording immediate relief to manufactu- 
rers, are fully seen and appreciated. Yet your petitioners cannot believe 
that the legislature of the union will remain an indifferent spectator of the 
wide-spread ruin of their fellow citizens, and look on, and see a great branch 
of industry, of the utmost importance in every community, prostraied under 
circumstances fatal to all future attempts at revival, without a further effort 
for relief. 

“It is objected that the entire industry of the country may be most pro- 
fitably exerted in clearing and cultivating our extended vacant lands. But 
what does it avail the farmer, when neither in the nation from which he 
purchases his goods, or elsewhere, can he find a market for his abundant 
crops? Besides, the diversion of labour from agriculture to manufactures, 
is scarcely perceptible. Five or six adults, with the aid of children, will! 
manage a cotton manufactory of two thousand spindles.” 











